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CHAPTER XXI, 
A WALK FROM THE STATION, 


Mrs, NUGENT found a good deal to 
occupy her in London at this time. Ar- 
thur’s affairs were a little complicated now 
that, instead of returning to India, he was 
to leave the army and marry. His health 
was still an anxiety, and he was not quite 
so manageable as his mother wished, either 
on that subject or others. He did not 
complain of his fate, it was true ; but his 
mother, at least, was never allowed to 
forget that he had been “' trapped” into 
his engagement. Always a spoilt child, 
he felt that here he had the whip-hand 
over his mother. The whole arrangement 
was hers. She might have the credit of 
it, but if there were any blame, anything 
to regret, anything unsatisfactory, the 
responsibility for that also would fall 
on her. ’ _ 

Mrs, Nugent took all this calmly enough, 
having gained her chief end, a good mar- 
riage for Arthur. She was a little hurt 
sometimes by his tone, which lacked some- 
thing of its old amiability ; but she had 
far too much good sense to make this 
anything of a real grievance. As long as 
Poppy and her aunt were with them, both 
in Paris and London, Arthur’s under- 
current of discontent seemed too absurd, 
too boyish, to want any serious considera- 
tion at all, When he was with Poppy, 
the object of her first and most unmis- 
takeable devotion, not «a shadow ever 


crossed his face. His manner to her was | 
irreproachable. .It was hardly possible to . 
believe him in earnest when he tossed 
impatiently away from some remark or 
question of his mother’s, with a sudden : 
cloud on his fair brow, a sudden muttered 
exclamation of this kind— Everything’s 
an infernal bore !” 

** Are not you ashamed, Arthur ?” 

* Well, it’s your doing.” 

Mrs, Nugent wished that the marriage | 
could have been hurried on, could have 
taken place even before Christmas, but 
this was not easy to arrange, First, it 
was nobody’s wish but her own ; and then 
there was much business to be despatched 
by lawyers. Nobody seemed to think it 
possible that a landed proprietor such as 
Miss Latimer could be married off in a 
few weeks like any ordinary girl. Even | 
the faithful Fanny turned a deaf ear to 
Mrs. Nugent’s hints on this subject ; she | 
loved her niece and was in no hurry to 
lose her. Besides, she had designs for a 
really pretty wedding in the old church at 
Bryans, in late spring or early summer, 
She knew that Poppy herself would like 
this, and that it would be very popular at | 
Bryans. Poppy’s own feeling for the 
people there was by no means without | 
response ; if they belonged to her she also 
belonged to them, and in their own slow 
way they knew it. 

Mrs, Nugent had half expected that 
Arthur would be more like his old self 
when he was left alone with her in London 
lodgings, Poppy and her aunt having gone 
down to Bryans. They were to follow them 
in about a fortnight, when Mrs, Nugent 
had finished her most pressing business. A 
little later there was to be a shooting 
party at Bryans. Otto and Alice Nugent 





were going down, and a few other old 
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friends. Mrs. Nugent looked forward to 
this visit as a period of refreshment ; and 
her active mind rejoiced in the idea 
of planning the many improvements in 
Poppy’s old home of which Fanny Latimer 
had talked. In the meantime she was 
ready, and expected Arthur to be ready 
also, to attend to his own business. With 
a mixture of annoyance and amusement 
she found him restless, impatient, nervous, 
irritable, idle, sulky, unfit and unwilling 
to attend to anything at all. He was 
languid and unwell, too; London did not 
agree with him. Poppy being gone, he 
seemed to have lost any interest in present 
or future. Whatever he might have said 
to his mother, the truth appeared to be 
that he found life difficult without Poppy. 
Mrs. Nugent smiled to herself, though she 
felt a little angry, but she was always 
indulgent to Arthur. Having endured 
his humours for two or three days, she at 
last said one morning, with a little im- 
patience : 

* After all, Arthur, you can do nothing 
in London. Suppose you run down and 
surprise them at Bryans. It would be 
interesting to know what the place is really 
like, and a breath of country air would do 
you good.” 

“Wouldn't it bore them, don’t you 
think?” 

“You are the best judge of that,” said 
Mrs. Nugent. 

Arthur looked down. At first the cloud 
of weary discontent seemed to rest more 
heavily than ever on his drooping eye- 
lids, 

“He still looks horribly ill,” thought 
his mother, with compunction. ‘“ No won- 
der he is cross, poor boy. It is too much 
for the sweetest temper to feel like that 
when he wants to go-in for all sorts of 
things. He had much better go to Poppy; 
she is the only person who can manage 
him now, and I do believe he adores her, 
though he tries to tease me.” 

Arthur went down that same day, pre- 
tending to the last moment that he did 
not care to go, yet brightening visibly 
every hour before he started. He had 
neither written nor telegraphed ; it amused 
him to see the place for the first time un- 
expected and as a stranger. His mother 
suggested that there might be no con- 
veyance at the station. 

Ob, I shall get a trap of some kind,” 
he said, 

He was not sorry for his rash confidence, 
even when he got out at the quiet little 





station and found that in fact there was 
nothing at all, and that a walk of nearly 
two miles lay between him and Bryans. 
He left his bag in the office, asked his way 
of the porter, and was starting off along 
the yellow, muddy road, when somebody 
came running behind him, and he turned 
round to see the station-master, fat, red, 
and panting, snatching the cap off his head 
of curly hair. 

“T beg your pardon, sir; excuse me, 
sir, but did you expect the carriage to 
meet you from Bryans Court?” 

Arthur stared at the man. At this rate 
= incognito did not seem likely to last 
ong. 

He was not altogether displeased, how- 
ever, and secretly thought the man a 
genius. A pleasant smile came into his 
eyes as he replied to him: 

** No, I did not, thank you.” 

He quite intended to be popular among 
his wife’s people. 

“T beg your pardon, indeed, sir. I 
thought—I was going to say that I could 
send a boy up at once, if there was any 
mistake about the carriage.” 

Arthur was amused at the man’s posi- 
tiveness. Evidently he was very sure that 
this solitary passenger could be nobody 
but himself. It did not suit him, how- 
ever, to have his coming announced before- 
hand ; one of the charms of the adventure 
was the idea of taking Poppy by surprise. 

“No; much obliged to you,” he said. 
“T will send down for my bag.” 

He walked away, leaving the station- 
master’s curiosity unsatisfied. That good 
man spent some minutes staring after him, 
till he had crossed the bridge and dis- 
appeared into the shadow, where the road 
ran through a dark ravine of stony banks 
and beech-woods. ; 

“Tt is him, however,” he concluded. 
“He didn’t say it wasn’t. And a hand- 
some young fellow, too, though he looks 
precious ill.” 

Arthur walked slowly up in the damp 
autumnal shade. He was some time 
climbing the hill from the bridge; the 
road was heavy, and he was languid and 
tired, though a certain excitement carried 
him on in spite of himself. His eyes 
wandered to right and left through vistas 
of grey stems, The woods were chiefly 
beech, varied by birch, fir, and holly. 
Near the top of the hill they broke away 
on each side into scattered groups of large, 
fine trees, and a few of the grandest old 
trunks leaned forward half across the road, 
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which still ran low and muddy between 
rugged, uneven banks, The top of the hill 
once reached, the fields, large and sweeping, 
spread in broad slopes to distant woods 
again; and now, under the grey sky, all 
the gorgeous colouring of the trees, in 
every shade of brown, yellow, red, purple, 
seemed to glow and burn more richly for 
the absence of the sun. 

Arthur looked at everything with 
interest ; trees, fields, low stone walls, 
cattle and sheep feeding. Did it all 
belong to Poppy? The capabilities of 
the country for sport occupied him more 
than its present singular beauty. Poppy 
had given him glowing accounts of the 
hunting in which she delighted. Arthur 
himself, though not a very keen sportsman, 
felt more interest in shooting, and was 
haunted by doubts and fears as to whether 
the keepers were likely to have done their 
duty during these years with no master to 
rule over them, 

Walking was more pleasant on this higher 
ground, where the road had broad green 
margins, and sweet fresh whiffs of air, cool 
and reviving, came blowing with a smell 
of grass and earth across the fields, It 
did not seem very long before the village 
roofs came in sight, half hidden as they 
were by the trees that clustered every- 
where. The road ran slightly downhill 
into the village, approaching the level of 
the river and its bridge. On the opposite 
slope Arthur could now see the grey 
church tower, with a background of woods 
and a foreground of thatched cottages. 
Above and beyond again, from this point, 
he could see chimneys rising in the midst 
of trees. 

“ There it is!” he thought. 

He did not wish to ask his way, 
Finding himself at the lower end of the 
village, where two roads met, he did not 
realise that the left-hand road, which did 
not look much more than a country lane, 
would take him straight up to the Court 
gates and avenue, or that by going that 
way he would gain a much finer first 
impression of his future home. He walked 
on by the more frequented road, which 
led along the village street, over the 
bridge, uphill again, turning to the left 
to pass the church, then on by farms and 
cottages, past the old house at the corner. 
Here he came to a standstill. He saw 
nobody ; only a few women and children 
had gaped after him as he came through 
the village. Now he must certainly be 
close to the Court; but where was its 





entrance? Hoe was a little shy of going in 
at what looked like back gates, coming 
upon servants or garden men, stealing upon 
Poppy in some unauthorised way. 

“ Til try this lane,” he thought. “It may 
lead round to the front somehow. The 
house looks south, I know, and there is an 
avenue leading straight up. This may 
bring me into it.” 

So it came to pass that he opened the 
little green gate, and turned into the mossy 
path that Poppy herself had come down 
not many minutes before on her way to 
Church Corner. 

Arthur was a liitle flashed, both with 
his walk and its difficulties, As he ad- 
vanced into the dark, yellow- carpeted 
shade, he rather wished that he had sent a 
telegram to say he wascoming. He had not 
bargained, indeed, for a two-mile walk on 
frightfully muddy roads before presenting 
himself to Poppy. He was tired, and the 
state of his boots was disgraceful. There 
was something which made a man rather 
nervous, too, in the stillness, the loneliness 
of this palace in the woods. There was 
something deathlike in it. 

“‘T wouldn’t live here all the year round 
for twice the money,” thought the young 
soldier as he walked slowly on, ‘It’s 
awfully depressing.” 

Then the whole world came to life sud- 
denly. A wind shook the trees—the same 
little gust which sent the rose-branch tap- 
ping againstold Farrant’s parlour-window— 
and a gleam of pale exquisite sunshine shot 
suddenly through the trembling twigs and 
glittering leaves which turned it to gold, 
making that dark woodland cave a fairy- 
land of dancing light and shadow. And 
there in Arthur's patb, just as if the Dryad 
of the place had travelled swiftly home on 
the sunbeam, fresh and beautiful from 
Nature’s own secret places, stood a girl— 
Maggie—who had come hurrying down 
the path, and now stood still from sheer 
astonishment, 

He, too, stood still, forgetting everything 
—fatigue,mud, loneliness—forgetting where 
he was, why he had come; forgetting all 
the rules and the fetters of daily life and 
civilisation ; forgetting the existence of 
Poppy, of every woman on earth except 
this one, this lovely apparition of the wood, 
whose eloquent eyes met his, so that for 
two breathless moments they stood absorbed 
in each other. Maggie was the first to 
remember where she was, and what was 
happening, She had known him almost 
instantly ; but never before in her life had 
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she met a man of Arthur’s kind and ap- 
pearance, and the fascinated, amazed admi- 
ration in those beautiful brown eyes of his 
held her speechlese. Then a sudden con- 
fusion turned her pale cheeks pink ; her 
eyes fell, and she was passing quickly on 
when Arthur took his hat cff and spoke in 
his gentlest, politest tones : 

“Would you be so very good as to tell 
me if this is the right way to Bryans 
Court ?” 

Maggie would not look at him again. 
Her heart was beating violently, and she 
felt herself trembling from head to foot 
with a sensation she did not the least 
understand. She pointed along the path 
without speaking. 

Arthur, though he turned that way, still 
looked at her, and with increasing curiosity 
now that his first surprise was past. Who 
could she be? She was well-dressed ; her 
simplicity had an elegance of its own; yet 
there was something unconventional, some- 
thing village-like, in the little red shawl 
which was thrown round her shoulders, 
It was very becoming, quite as much 80 as 
her round straw hat with the red ribbon, 
but more puzzling and unusual. Witha 
sudden wish to make her speak, Arthur 
hastened to say : 

“Thank you. But is it quite easy? I 
can’t lose my way, can I? I am afraid I 
have made some mistake, Have I any 
busines here 3” 

“Oh, yes,” said the girl, recovering 
herself. 

Her eyes began to laugh. Arthur, who 
had half expected that the sound of her 
voice would bring disenchantment, listened 
to its pretty tones with a new fascination. 

“This is a short cut to the house,’ she 
went on; “ but it is not very much used— 
at least-——” 

* You use it?” 

“It Ob, yes; of course. You can’t 
possibly lose your way. Follow this path, 
and it brings you out into the avenue ; 
then you see the house to your right, on 
the top of the hill.” 

“Thank you so much, I had puzzled 
out my way from the station, and began to 
fear I had gone wrong.” 

“Ah, well, your best way would have 
been to keep straight on up the hill in- 
stead of turning along the village. The 
Court gates are not far beyond the Rector’s 
house—over there—and then you have the 
whole approach by the avenue, which is 
lovely.” 

“Still, this path has its charms,” said 





Arthur, lingering. ‘The Rector’s house, 
then—Mr. Cantillon’s—it is not very near 
the churcb.” 

‘No, it is not the real Rectory.” She 


hesitated a moment and then went on, 
with a secret, desperate resolve to be quite 
* We ought not to be strangers, 
I am sure you are Captain 


natural. 
perhaps. 
Nugent.” 

Her tone and manner at this moment 
were so pretty, so refined, that Arthur was 
more puzzled than ever. A moment ago 
he had decided that she was a farmer's 
daughter, the belle of the village, and a 
lucky village too. Now he thought he 
was making some monstrous mistake. 
She was a friend of Poppy’s, staying at 
the Court. Perhaps even a cousin, a 
lovely poor relation. His manner and 
looks were a good deal more guarded, as 
well as a little ombarrassed, when he spoke 
again : 

“Yes, I am, Iran down unexpectedly. 
And you—forgive me, I’m very ignorant— 
you are Miss Latimer’s friend—I didn’t 
know you were staying here.” 

“T’m not, I live in the village,” Maggie 
answered. “I am her friend, Maggie 
Farrant. You may have heard my name.” 

‘Oh, of course !” 

He remembered now that Poppy had 
talked about some girl in the village, He 
almost thought, his ideas waking up 
slowly, that he had listened lazily one day 
to a conversation between his mother and 
Miss Fanny Latimer—something about 
Thorne, the artist, marrying somebody. 
This was probably the girl. It seemed an 
injury, an absurdity, that no one had 
thought it worth while to mention the 
girl’s wonderfal beauty. That stodge of 
an artist! Excellent fellow, but how 
could he ever appreciate such a girl as 
this ? ; 

“By Jove, she is lovely!” he said to 
himself. 

Maggie thought his manner a little stiff 
and shy. It made her feel as if she had 
perhaps been too forward in recognising 
him, and for a moment she wished herself 
away. He hardly looked at her now. 

Shall I find Miss Latimer in the house, 
do you think?” he said quietly. “ You 
have just been there ” 

“No, I haven't,” Maggie answered. ‘I 
thought she would come to me to-day, so 
I just ran from our garden along this path 
to see if she was coming, But I didn't 
see her, 80 I came back. I dare say you 
will find her in the house, Good-bye.” 
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With a quick little bend of her head 
she was gone, Arthur lifted his hat 
mechanically. He was beginning to speak, 
but the girl’s light figure was out of sight 
in an instant, even her footsteps unheard 
on the soft moss. He was alone once 
more in the wood. 

A little while later, Poppy, hurrying 
home with a puzzled mind, found him 
strolling with her aunt in the garden. 

Her welcome ought to have been enough 
to satisfy any man. Aunt Fanny walked 
discreetly away among the flower-beds, 
and in the shade of a great cedar Arthur 
held Poppy in his arms and kissed her 
sweet face. 

“ Arthur, you look sad,” she whispered. 
"You are tired, dear.” 

“How could I be sad! And what are 
those things on your eyelashes ?” 

“Ob, it is only that I am too happy,” 
she said, laughing, for it was true that two 
absurd tears had to be brushed away. 
‘Tell me, do you like Bryans?” 

Arthur’s eyes rested on hers a moment, 
then wandered round over green lawns 
and golden sunlit trees, and the solid walls 
of her old home. 

‘* Perfect,” he said. 
be like this, 


“T knew it would 
It is just like you.” 





METZ, 


METZ is not a cheerful city. From all 
accounts, it was rich, and strong, and lively 
before the Franco-Prussian War. But 
after the signing of the capitulation on Oc- 
tober the twenty-seventh, 1870, a new era 
began for it. Many of the leading mer- 
chants straightway deserted their native 
place. They could not endure being under 
German rule. The siege itself had cost 
them some pangs. From M. Maréchal, 
the worthy mayor of the city, downwards 
in grade, all the Metzers had done their 
best to protract the fatal day. They would 
gladly have struggled along on a ration of 
but two hundred grammes of bread daily 
and a morsel of shrivelled horse-flesh, if 
thus they could have kept their city for 
France. As it was, the bread ration got to 
three hundred grammes; which was small 
enough, considering that a fifth of the 
substance was mere bran, and the whole 
was a soft, doughy material, ill apt to 
fortify the weakened constitutions of the 
inhabitants. But the army under Bazaine 
wrecked all their hopes and made their 
hardships of no avail, On the twenty- 





ninth of October, the Prussians marched 
stolidly into the old city and took posses- 
sion of the civic coffers, the arms and 
ammunition, and all else wo.th formal ap- 
propriation, This was the inevitable pro- 
logue to the subsequent desertion of Metz 
by its most eminent manufacturers. 

Nowadays, once past the stiff - built 
sentries who guard the gates into the city, 
you soon realise that little of the Gallic spirit 
is left in Metz, Twenty thousand soldiers 
are hived here. You come across mighty 
barracks in every quarter. There are 
miles of them and of the low red-roofed 
buildings within which are stored hundreds 
of tons of grain and other provisions. It 
will be odd if, in crossing the Place Royale, 
you do not get mixed up with a battalion 
or two of German troops marching from 
one barrack to another. There is all the 
difference in the world between their style 
of movement and that of French troops. 
The latter go loosely, with swinging arms 
and cracking jests, which send undissembled 
laughter far down the lines, But the 
Germans are the stereotyped soldiers of 
the nursery toy-boxes: rigid and silent, a 7 
hundred tread and move like one. Their 
very noses—of no artistic shape, be it said 
—are all carried at the same angle. 

Curious, to the stranger, are the com- 
ments which the appearance of the soldiers 
in possession excites from the casual guests 
at the beer-halls which look upon the Place 
Royale. The guests will be about equally 
divided between the two nationalities. Of 
these, the French contingent watch the 
troops with smiles of contempt, which do 
not fail now and then to irritate their 
Teuton neighbours. When they talk of 
them they do not shrink from expressing 
their opinion that the German rank-and- 
file are a despicable set of clodhoppers, 
without mind or sovl. Such as they are, 
they were good enough to win their way 
to Paris in 1870. But that was due to 
the demerits of the French leaders ; it will 
be different the next time. Man for man, 
say these native-born guests in the beer- 
halls, there can be no doubt that the 
French soldier is the superior of his German 
rival. 

The German topers, on the other hand, 
find the spectacle extremely elevating. 
They broaden their very square shoulders 
to the utmost and finger their moustaches, 
while from their pipes proceed puff after 
puff of tobacco smoke, which forms in the 
air the words echoing in their minds: 
‘“ What a fine nation is ours, to be sure! 
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If the French think they will ever regain 
Metz, they are profoundly in error!” Anon 
the same sentiments actually escape their 
lips. Nor do they restrain their voices out 
of chivalrous regard for the Frenchmen 
hard by, to whom the German Eagle is 
an execrable bird, 

The military spirit rules in Metz as 
hardly anywhere else in Europe. If, on 
rising in the morning, you look from your 
hotel bedroom upon any of the public 
squares, you will see men in uniform strid- 
ing to and fro with folios under their arms. 
The sun glints upon their helmets. They 
are mere underlings carrying reports and 
order books to the apartments of the 
officers ; but how proud they seem of 
themselves and their cargo! If you accost 
one of them—you, manifestly a civilian— 
he will turn upon you a gazo that is 
meant to be haughty, but is in fact merely 
farcical in its boorish insolence, Nothing 
can be less conciliatory than the deport- 
ment of these men. Politeness is not 


inborn in them, and they have no chance 
of acquiring the talent. 

Ere you are half-dressed the clatter of 
horses makes itself heard on the cobbles of 
the square. 


These are the steeds of the 
officers, They are brought to the doors 
of the houses, and the orderly stands at 
the animal’s head with his thumb stuck 
out, waiting for the moment when the 
Major or the Captain — whom you can 
see at his toilet—shall descend and ac- 
knowledge his clock- work salutation. 
Perchance, in the interval, a brown-eyed 
little servant-maid of Lorraine comes forth 
from the next door and pretends to clean 
the bell-handle and other brass-work. 
Clearly this is the soldier’s opportunity for 
a little honest recreation. The brown eyes 
look kindly at him, for though he is an 
enemy he has a splendid chest, and, wore- 
over, the girl was born two or three years 
after the Germanisation of Metz, Perhaps 
a few slight feats of coquetry ensue; but 
they rather mystify than delight the 
warrior. He continues to stand with his 
thumbs stuck out and glancing nearly in a 
straight line with his nose until he hears 
his captain’s martial clank on the stairs, 
and realises that his ordeal with the 
brown-eyed little vixen is at an end. 

If I cross the road to look at the 
literature in this or that book-shop of the 
city, ten to one three parts of the books in 
the window are on the tiresome subjects of 
strategy or tactics in the field, campaigns 
In every century, and memoirs of the 





Franco-Prussian War by combatants of 
different grades. Maps are displayed with 
a good deal of assumption. But they are 
all concerned with the historic siege of 
which Germany is so proud. 

It is the same in the photographers’ 
shops. Infinite is the number of capped 
and besworded warriors who stare from the 
windows upon a world which must get 
mortally weary of them. They are shown 
in troops, as well as singly. The back- 
ground of a beer-hall, with incidental 
adornments of foaming mugs and cups, adds 
to the grace of the pictures. A hearty 
race of round-cheeked, full-lipped men, 
with chests upon which you might build a 
house ; but for all that very monotonous 
to behold, and not nearly as interesting as 
the fair ladies with which other photo- 
graphers, in towns unfortified by Vauban 
and not ‘fall of powder”—so a German 
officer described Metz to me—are content 
to beautify their windows. 

The wonder is that the military mania 
in Metz has not gone a little farther, and 
that all the householders and tram men 
are not soldiers in mufti. The ticket- 
offices at the railway stations are in the 
hands of German damsels, who do not 
treat a strange accent with much civility. 
It seems as if they, at any rate, have con- 
tracted the all-prevailing tone of military 
brusqueness, suspicion, and brevity. 

But, though it has already done much, 
the spirit of Germanisation in Metz has 
not yet been able to eliminate the French 
tone entirely from the city. There are 
quarters, notably in the older parts, where 
one-sees few or no Teuton names over the 
bowed shop-windows, some of which have 
been witnesses of worse sieges than that 
of 1870. They are ramshackle, irregular 
houses, and their occupants are like unto 
them. If the momentary outburst of red 
republicanism during the siege of 1870 
had gained anything of a footing, it is 
from these purlieus of Metz that the sup- 
porters of the cause would have come. As 
it was, however, the city endured its 
miseries in an honourable manner. Nor 
was it the fault of the indigent inhabitants 
that the capitulation was hastened by one 
single hour. 

Here, too, the mortality in September 
and October, 1870, was most heavy, after 
that of the ambulance stations, It could 
hardly have been otherwise. The people 
had indifferent water to drink—the purer 
sources of Gorze having been severed—the 
bread was bad, the meat and broth came 
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from famished horses too weak to walk to 
the slaughter-houses, there was such a 
deficiency of salt that it rose to ten and 
twelve francs a pound, and the air was 
poisoned with the fumes of typhoid which 
soon got a terrible grip of the town. 
Daring the later months of 1870, no fewer 
than a tenth of the poor of Metz found 
their way to the cemetery of the Chambiére 
Island. 

Bazaine’s eight-score thousand soldiers 
and the richer citizens did what they could 
for their poorer brethren. But it was not 
very much. A collection was made, and 
with the hundred thousand francs thus 
obtained, oil, rice, sugar, and broth were 
distributed in small quantities where they 
were most needed. MHorseflesh, also, was 
allotted to them gratis—at first of the 
lowest quality, subsequently of a better 
kind. Firewood, a most rare commodity, 
was only available in cases of extreme 
necessity, They held out as best they 
could; but even after the siege, when 
charitable associations from England, Bel- 
gium, and elsewhere were pouring their 
cargoes of nutritious things into the city, 
they continued to die in disproportionate 
numbers in consequence of their privations. 

The Chambijére Island, which includes 
the north of Metz, is an interesting part 
of the city. The main stream of the 
Moselle flows to the west of it, and a 
branch loops round it on the east, Under 
the German rule it serves as an admirable 
exercise ground for the military. Here, 
too, in long rows, are the granaries, which 
have been designed to keep the city from 
being starved into a resurrender by any 
sudden renewal of hostilities between the 
two Powers. On certain blank spaces you 
may see low-lying stones inscribed with 
the simple words, ‘‘ Respect to the dead !” 
There is no indication as to the quality of 
these dead. They may have been French 
or German soldiers, or the paupers of 
Metz ; or they may even have lain here 
since the siege of 1814, when more than 
ten thousand men and women died in the 
hospitals, mainly through overcrowding. 

On this island the chief hospital of 1870 
did admirable work through the siege. It 
was designed and built in about a month, 
and had an average population of about 
two thousand soldiers until the end of the 
siege. Thanks to the sanitary and other 
precautions, typhus paid no visit to the 
Polygone, as the hospital was called. It 
carried off about seventeen hundred people 
elsewhere within the city gates; but the 


wisdom of the architects and the airiness 
of the site kept the invalids of the island 
hospital exempt. 

Right at the extremity of the island, 
where the two streams reunite, Metz’s 
cemetery is situated. It is cheek by jowl 
with a neat, compact little circular earth- 
work, provided with moat, guns, and 
sentries, Beyond are the wooded hills 
towards Thionville, and the villages of the 
north-east. The Prussians held these 
heights and villages to within a respectable 
distance of Fort St. Julien. Now and 
again— though far too infrequently to 
satisfy the impetuous Metzers — Bazaine 
ordered a sortie against the enemy. But 
his efforts to cut a road to the north were 
futile ; and they only resulted in recruits 
for the Polygone and other ambulances, 
and in more graves in the cemetery. 

It was from the many villages in the 
neighbourhood that the peasants flocked 
into the city when the almost incredible 
news of the defeat of the French armies 
in the east reached them. They trooped 
through the gates in embarrassing crowds, 
not always with much in their hands, or 
in the carts which accompanied them. 
Thus the population was soon raised from 
forty-eight thousand to seventy thousand, 
When Bazaine’s army of about one hun- 
dred and sixty thousand came to be added 
to the other mouths which had to be fed, 
it was clear to the corporation of the city 
that unless a successfal sortie were made, 
and that speedily, starvation would bring 
Metz to the feet of Von Moltke long ere 
its proper time. 

That was, in fact, what happened. There 
were provisions, though in no great 
quantities, in the forts of St. Quentin, 
Queuleu, and St. Julien, at the capitula- 
tion, But it was of no use for the big 
guns of these mighty fortresses to attempt 
any longer to defend a city which had not 
two days’ rations of bread left in it. 

In the middle of the beautiful old 
stained window to the right of the east 
end in the Cathedral of Metz, the words 
“ Esperance Avoir” may be read as part 
of the ancient device. The window, like 
its neighbours, dates from the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. Some of its 
ruby and mellow purple hues are lovely in 
the extreme. I know nothing of the 


history of the windows, except that they } 


are nearly four hundred years old. But 
this motto, “Be hopeful,” has no doubt 
gone significantly to the hearts of the 
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the French Government did not even 
suppose that this strong place would be 
assailed bythe enemy. During the earlier 
days of the blockade the Metzers them- 
selves did not take it seriously. They did 
what they could for the wounded, who 
were brought in by the scores of waggon- 
loads, and confidently awaited the coming 
of MacMahon. When MacMahon should 
appear from the south or the weat, then 
the Prussians would doubtless take to 
their heels and scuttle back across the 
frontier over which they had had the 
impudence to tread. But MacMahon came 
not, and Bazaine stayed comparatively in- 
active. The Mayor and the Town Council 
sat daily in consideration of the matter of 
supplies. The cfficers of the army bought 
a deal more things from the provision 
shops than seemed necessary for their 
support during the few days or a week or 
two of their anticipated rest after the 
fatigues of Gravelotte and Rezonvilie. 
There were no new stores to replace 
those which were thus withdrawn from 
the warehouses. At length decrees were 
issued about bread and horseflesh; and 
then the people understood with what they 
were threatened. 

But towards the close of October, these 
words “Avoir Espérance” on the fair 
chancel window of the Cathedral must 
have seemed very illusory to the wor- 
shippers in the grand old building. Out- 
side a lean and woebegone populace, with 
spectral horses being supported on their 
way to the butcheries, funeral processions, 
and camps of the wounded and fever- 
stricken in every public square. Cold 
weather, with unusually heavy rain, did 
not add to their enlivenment, At the 
Polygoxe hospital the mud was more than 
ankle-deep for a long time. Fuel was 
nearly as scarce as beefsteaks. The music 
of the cannon from the forts and the 
answering guns of the enemy had lost 
their interest to the people. These were 
too listless to care to perch on the high 
places in and near the city to watch the 
puffs of smoke and listen to the reports. 

From their own army rumours of the 
impending disaster had already begun to 
circulate. The authorities had tried to 
pave the way by hinting at the likelihood 
of a bombardment of the city. The fire- 
men were summoned and exercised that 
they might be prepared for their work. 
The fire-engines were set in the public 
places, and tanks of water were got ready. 
It was an absurd piece of chicanery. 





Until the outer forts had yielded, Metz 
was never likely to be reduced to fear of 
this kind. But for the moment it seemed 
to influence some—not many—of the 
citizens. Better a capitulation than that 
their fine old city should be shattered to 
pieces, and they with it. 

The civic leaders protested in vain 
against the negotiations which were in 
movement between Bazaine and the 
enemy. They would willingly have pushed 
the siege up to the point at which all the 
weakly ones would have died inevitably. 
This, too, not from bravado, recklessness, 
and indifference to the sufferings of others, 
but from patriotism alone, Yet it was no 
use. “The torture of ignorance, doubt, 
and powerlessness —such was our lot 
during the weary weeks of the siege 
which eventuated in our ruin.” So said 
one of the citizens as the mouthpiece of 
many. 

Thus, on the twenty-ninth of October, 
the Prussians entered the city which had 
so well withstood them. They were as 
eager at the end of the siege as the Metzers 
were disconsolate. Many of them had not 
slept in a bed for two months. 

He must be a shrewd prophet who can 
foretell when the streets and forts of Metz 
will retake to themselves their old names. 





THE STORY OF SOME OLD 
MONOPOLIES, 


THE thoughtful student of the com- 
mercial history of our country cannot fail 
to be impressed with the truth of the 
proverb that there is nothing new under 
the sun. We hear comment, for instance, 
on “corners,” and “rings,” and ‘ syndi- 
cates,” and on “bulling” and “ bearing,” 
as if these were modern inventions—as 
if, indeed, the “‘ corner” were an ingenious 
American ‘‘notion” imported across the 
Atlantic for the discomfiture of innocent 
Britons. But the modern “corner” is 
just a nineteenth century version of tho 
seventeenth century monopoly. 

Again, we discuss the causes and con- 
ditions of the depression of trade, and 
appoint a Royal Commission to investigate 
the subject, as if it were a novel branch of 
political study. So long ago as 1620—and 
we are not sure that even that was the 
first public enquiry of the kind—a Royal 
Commission of twelve was appointed to 
investigate the causes of the decay of 
trade. They did investigate and report 
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from time to time, and one of the results 
of their suggestions was the appointment 
of a Standing Cmmittee, or Commission, 
on Trade, to keep permanent watch over 
the commerce of the country, to report 
periodically to Parliament, and to suggest 
remedies whenever they had any to 
suggest. 

This Commission was appointed in 
1622, and it has a special bearing upon 
our present subject, because among the 
numerous matters which were referred to 
it for consideration were: whether the 
ordinances of the merchant - adventurers 
and other societies of merchants and 
handicraftsmen unduly raised the price of 
woollen cloth; how far the trading com- 
panies acted as a restraint on trade; the 
advisability of meeting the wishes of out- 
siders by making trade more free and 
open; the best means of achieving this 
object with a due regard to the necessary 
regulation of trade ; and how far joint-stock 
companies were beneficial or otherwise. 
Carrency, shipping, and the navigation laws 
were also referred to this Commission, which 
thus seems to have been charged with 
the investigation of matters which recent 
Parliaments have divided among a whole 
series of Royal Commissions, as well as 
with an enquiry analogous to that recently 
instituted in America into the operations 
of trusts and syndicates. 

Yet all this was two hundred and 
seventy years ago. Then, as now, our 
trade was declared by -pessimists to be 
vanishing away, and our commercial ex- 
tinction to be imminent. Then, as now, 
the country was “going to the dogs.” It 
has been going for centuries, and the dogs 
must be rather weary of waiting. 

Let us take a look at some of the old 
monopolies and trading privileges, which 
peculiarly marked the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. They began in the latter 
part of the sixteenth century, and attained 
their full height and most oppressive 
influence under good Q 1een Bess, who had 
a pretty taste for trade, as well as for 
gallant gentlemen - adventurers. Now, 
monopoly, as defined by old McCulloch, 
is ‘a grant from the Crown, or other 
competent authority, conveying to some 
one individual the sole right of buying, 
selling, making, importing, exporting, etc., 
some one commodity or set of commo- 
dities,” and the House of Stuart have been 
commonly regarded as, if not the parents, 
at least the perpetrators, of the grossest of 
the monopolies. 





Monopolies were.quite common in Eng- 
land, however, long before the days of the 
Stuarts, while it was under a Stuart, James 
the First, that an Act was passed declaring 
void all monopolies for the sole buying, 
selling, and making of goods, excepting 
patents for fourteen years for any new 
process or new manufacture, This, in- 
deed, was the first step towards Free 
Trade, but we are more concerned just 
now with the events which led to it. 
The Tadors were really the great creators 
of monopolies, and Elizabeth was the 
greatest developer of them. 

Hallam records that ali through the 
sixteenth and the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, patents to deal exclusively 
in particular articles were granted so 
lavishly to the courtiers that hardly a 
commodity remained free. Even salt, 
leather, aud coal were the subjects of 
patents, the list of which, when read over 
in Parliament in 1601, was so long that a 
Member asked incredulously, ‘'Is not 
bread among the number ?” 

The practice was for the favoured 
courtiers to sell their patents of monopoly 
to companies of merchants—or syndicates, 
as we should call them nowadays—to work 
them. Rival political parties struggled, 
not to redress the grievances under which 
the people groaned, but to obtain a share 
of the profits. If Essex held a monopoly of 
sweet wine, Raleigh held one of cards ; in- 
deed, it is hard to say how many “ patents” 
either of them held from first to last. 

It has been said by Macaulay that some 
of the most odious of the patents of 
monopoly passed the Great Seal while it 
was in charge of Lord Bacon, including 
that granted to Sir Giles Mompesson and 
to Sir Francis Mitchell (immortalised by 
Massinger as Sir Giles Overreach and 
Justice Greedy), for the exclusive manu- 
facture of gold and silver lacs, This 
patent is characterised by the historian as 
the most disgraceful in our history, not only 
because it covered spurious manufacture 
and fraudulent dealing, but also because the 
patentees were armed with unprecedented 
and scandalous powers which enabled 
them to invade the sanctity of homes, and 
to arrest persons alleged to be interlopers 
in the trade. The shameful manner in 
which such. powers could be exercised can 
be well imagined. Bacon was not only a 
party to the granting of this patent, but 
also a strong supporter of the patentees 
and a protector of their rights, when these 
were assailed. Macaulay infers that Bacon 
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was the creature of Buckingham in the 
matter of this and other patents, and that 
“certain of the house of Villiers were to 
go shares with Overreach and Greedy in 
the plunder of the public.” Other writers 
exonerate Bacon from the graver charge, 
and credit him only with the desire to 
preserve the Royal Prerogative, and in a 
letter to Essex, who, as has been said, 
held a monopoly of sweet wines, Bacon 
advised him to have nothing to do with 
monopolies, “‘ or any oppressions.” 

The curious thing is that while it was 
contrary to common law to grant a 
monopoly to any person of the sole right 
of buying, selling, making, or using any- 
thing in hindrance of the lawful trade of 
any other person, it was the acknowledged, 
or at all events the unquestioned, right 
of the Sovereign to make a special grant 
for a specified time of special privileges. 
One of the earliest recorded exercises of 
this prerogative is that of a grant to one 
Peter de Perariis, in exchange for a pay- 
ment of twenty marks, of the sole right to 
sell “salt fishes.” This grant takes us 
away back to the twelfth century. Then 
it is to be remembered that to the special 
privileges granted by Edward the Third to 
the Fiemish weavers we owe the naturalisa- 
tion of the woollen industry in this country. 

Indeed, bad and indefensible as the 
system of monopolies was, the genesis of 
many of our present leading industries 
may be traced to them—just as the founda- 
tion of our present enormous foreign 
commerce may be traced in the operations 
of the great chartered Trading Companies, 
who enjoyed monopolies of trade with 
certain regions. 

Thus, one of the first patents granted by 
Elizabeth was to two merchants of Ant- 
werp, Anthony Dollyne and John Carye, 
for the making of glass. The patent was 
for twenty-one years, and under its pro- 
tection glass-makers were brought from the 
Vosges, and a regular manufacture estab- 
lished in England, which was only sus- 
pended by a difficulty about fuel. 

In the same way another patent granted 
to foreigners for wire-drawing by 
machinery, was the beginning of the 
great industry in wire-working. And in 
1588 Sir John Spielman erected a paper- 
mill at Dartmouth, and received the 
honour of knighthood from the Queen, as 
the pioneer of paper-making in this country, 
conducting his operations under a license, 
which gave him the monopoly of ‘the 
sole gathering of all rags and other 





articles necessary for making paper ” for 
ten years. 

Mr. Stephen Dowell, the author of “ The 
History of Taxation and Taxes,” says that 
no great amount of revenue accrued to 
the Crown from the granting of these 
monopolies, a statement which is repeated 
by Mr. Hewins in his little work on 
“English Trade and Finance in the Seven- 
teenth Century.” But this is by no means 
beyond doubt. We have seen what has been 
suggested of the gold-lace monopoly, and 
the case of Alderman Abell and Richard 
Kilvert in the time of Charles the First 
seems to tell another story. These worthies 
obtained from the King an exclusive 
patent for the sale of wine, and their 
dealings were the subject of a special 
enquiry by the House of Commons, which 
resulted in the discovery that they 
“deceived the King of” a matter of fifty- 
seven thousand pounds, for which they 
were severely punished. 

To come back to more jastifiable mono- 
polies, it would seem that we owe the 
foundation of the manufacture of sail-cloth 
—a business before 1590 wholly in the 
hands of the French—to a patent for 
 pouldavie” granted by Elizabeth. Then 
in the time of Charles the First a patent 
granted to Sir Robert Maunsell for the 
manufacture of glass seems to have revived 
a suspended industry; and another to Lord 
Digby for smelting iron with coal, was the 
beginning of a new era in our national trade. 

In Charles the First’s time, too, an 
ingenious attempt was made by the for- 
mation of corporations to evade the law 
against monopolies passed in the reign of 
James the First—a law, however, which 
excepted newly invented manufactures and 
arts not practised before in the country. 
Thus the Corporation of Soap-boilers was 
formed, and obtained a patent from the 
King, on a payment of ten thousand pounds 
and the promise to pay a duty of eight 
pounds per ton on all soap manufactured. 
This was ordained as “for the well-order- 
ing of the making of soft soap”; but 
really in order to help the King’s finances, 
and to enrich the monopolists. 

The monopoly which aroused thestrongest 
opposition in the time of Elizabeth was that 
for the manufacture and sale of salt, where- 
by the price of that necessary was enor- 
mously raised. Next only to this in point 
of hardship were accounted the monopolies 
for the selling of salt-fish and the making 
of vinegar. Other monopolies were for 
currants, iron, powder, cards, ox-shin bones, 
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train-oil, leather, certain cloth fabrics, pot- 
ashes, aniseed, sea-coal, steel, aqua-vite (a 
monopoly of Drake’s, by the way), brushes, 
pots, saltpetre, lead, oil, dice, calamin-stone, 
dried pilchards, tobacco pipes, bottles, 
starch, and many others. In the time of 
King James the monopolies accounted the 
most oppressive were those on gold-lace 
and silver-lace (already referred to), inns, 
and ale-houses. The list was increased by 
Charles under various pretexts, so that 
there was point in the attack which Cul- 
pepper made on the monopolists in the 
Long Parliament, in 1610. ‘ These men,” 
he said, “like the frogs of Egypt, have 
gotten possession of our dwellings, and we 
have scarce a room free from them. They 
sup in our cup, they dip in our dish, they 
sit by our fire ; we find them in the dye- 
vat, the wash-bowls, and the powdering- 
tub; they share with the butler in 
box; they have marked and scaled us from 
head to foot. They have a vizard to hide 
the brand made by that good law in the last 
Parliament of King James; they shelter 
themselves under the name of a Corpora- 
tion; they make bye-laws which serve 
their turn to squeez3 us and fill their 
purposes.” Is not this precisely what is 
complained of to-day in certain trusts and 
syndicates in America ? 

To return, however, to the grant of 
patents of monopoly in what have become 
great industries, One of these, about 
1604, was to the Earl of Sheffield for the 
sole manufacture of alum in Yorkshire. 
This was a case, however, in which mono- 
poly did not ensure profit; for after 
working some time Lord Sheffield and his 
partners found that they had lost over 
thirty thousand pounds—an immense sum 
in those days—and needed more capital. 
They got some, and also obtained an ex- 
tension of their monopoly to all Great 
Britain and Ireland. Still they lost money 
—another forty thousand pounds—and, as 
the chronicler quaintly hath it, ‘no allomes 
made to benefit, although the price was 
raised at a certaintie, and all foreign 
allomes prohibited to come in.” The in- 
dustry struggled along, however, and ulti- 
mately acquired considerable dimensions, 
It still survives, we believe, even unto this 
day, in Yorkshire, but has become of more 
importance in other parts of the country. 

_ The price “ was raised at a certaintie” 
in the case of alum, as we see; but this 
was not so serious a matter as artificially 
raising the prices of salt, tin, stone and 
glass bottles, and other articles in common 





use. It was stated, when the agitation 
against monopolies was taken up with 
vigour, that they had raised the price of 
steel from twopence halfpenny to fivepence 
per pound, and thereby destroyed the trade 
of all edge-tool makers ; had doubled the 
price of stone bottles; raised glasses from 
one shilling and fourpence to five shillings 
a dozen, and the price of starch from 
eighteen shillings to fifty-six shillings. 

This was before the famous Statute of 
Monopolies of 1624, which is regarded as the 
basis of our present patent laws ; but even 
after the passing of this Act monopolies 
continued, as we have seen, although arbi- 
trarily and illegally. The granting of these 
monopolies was one of the grievances enu- 
merated in the Remonstrance presented to 
King Charles in 1640, when the Lords 
prayed him to summon a Parliament. 

Gerard Malynes, a writer on economics 
of the first quarter of the seventeenth 
century, defined a monopoly as “a kind of 
commerce in buying, selling, changing, or 
bartering, usurped by a few, and sometimes 
but by one person, and forestalled from all 
others to his or theire privet gaine, and to 
the hurt and detriment of other men; 
whereby of course, or by authoritie, the 
libertie of trade is restrained from others, 
whereby the monopolist is enabled to set the 
price of commodities at his pleasure.” Bat 
he divided monopolies into three classes, 
viz , Reasonable, which included such things 
and trifles ‘as are a pleasure,” as starch, 
cards, lute-strings, tobacco; Unreasonable, 
such as butter, cheese, flesh, fish, and neces- 
saries of life ; Indifferent, velvets and silks, 
sugar, spices, aud other delicacies and 
dainties not necessary to life, 

Another writer, Roger Coke, defended, 
or rather justified, the granting of mono- 
polies in the case of such luxuries as 
French, Spanish, and Italian wines and 
brandy, foreign fruits, and all sorts of lace, 
fine linen and ribbons, etc., on the ground 
that such luxuries impoverish a nation 
and are best restricted to a few. 

We have seon how some patents re- 
sulted in the founding of great industries, 


and we are about to mention another in- 


stance, but it is also the case that some of 
these old patentsretarded the developement 
of an industry. Thus the steel monopoly, 
granted by James to Sir Basil Burke, did 
not help the developement of the manu- 
facture. The patent was afterwards can- 
celled, and a new patent was granted to a 
Frenchman, who really started the industry 
in this country some time later. 
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An eventful patent was one which 
formed the foundation of the Staffordshire 
iron trade. 

In the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury iron in this country was smelted with 
charcoal, and it was estimated by a writer 
of the time that there were some eight 
hundred furnaces and forges at work in 
1612, These were chiefly in Sussex, 
Surrey, Kent, Monmouth, and |the Forest 
of Dean ; but the industry was beginning 
to make way also in Yorkshire, Notting- 
hamshire, and Staffordshire. The manu- 
facture, indeed, was extending so much 
that general fears were entertained that 
the demand for charcoal was destined to 
destroy the woods and forests of the country. 
About this time a German began to use coal 
in the smelting of iron, and in 1612 Simon 
Sturtevant applied for and obtained a 
patent to use the same process in England. 
He was not successful, however, and others 
who attempted to follow his lead in York- 
shire and elsewhere, also failed to make 
anything of it. 

Then in 1619 Lord Dudley began to 
make experiments with coal at his iron- 
works at Pensnett, in Worcestershire, and 
found he could work more profitably than 
with charcoal, which was becoming scarce 
and dear. He secured a patent of monopoly, 
and rapidly increased his output so that he 
was able to sell pig-iron for four pounds 
per ton, while charcoal-iron makers re- 
quired six pounds; and bar-iron for twelve 
pounds, while the others asked eighteen 
pounds. This brought upon him the oppo- 
sition of “ the trade,” who endeavoured to 
get Dadley’s patent barred under the 
Statute of Monopolies. But Dudley’s in- 
fluence was strong, and he obtained excep- 
tion from the Act. New furnaces were 
erected near the coal-pits at Sedgeley, 
which were attacked by a rabble. In 
fact, there was opposition at every turn, 
} and the patent was lost during the Civil 
| War, but it had served its tarn, and the 
smelting and manufacture of ircn with 
coal instead of wood was an established 
industry from which much of the general 
prosperity of the country has sprung. 

As the supply of wood failed in Kent, 
and Sussex, and Surrey, the trade moved 
to the Forest of Dean and Staffordshire, 
where was plenty of coal, and from which 
the rough metal was sent up to Stour- 
bridge, and Walsall, and Wolverhampton, 
and Birmingham, to be made into hard- 
ware. 


This is but jast one example of how 





industrial revolution may begin. It may 
be said, of course, that Dudley’s iron 
patent was not to be ranked’ among the 
monopolies which formed the grievances 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, as being rather a protection of 
inventive enterprise than of, privilege. 
Bat nevertheless it was denounced as 
among those monopolies which were de- 
clared to “invade the liberty of the land, 
and to intrench on the native commodities 
of the kingdom.”, It is needless, however, 
to break a lance with the old contro- 
versialists. Our object has been merely to 
show how good may sometimes spring out 
of abuses, and that there were different 
kinds of monopolies. No one would now- 
adays attempt to defend such a monopoly 
as the East India Company enjoyed for 
centuries in ths trade of India and China. 
But John Company’s monopoly, wrong in 
principle and improper in practice as it 
was, has served to endow us with an 
Indian E apire. 





VALENTINE FORSYTH’S HARVEST. 
A COMPLETE STORY. 
CHAPTER I. 


VALENTINE ForsyTH was Commissioner 
of Police at the Diamond Fields, and he 
had just returned from a visit to Graham’s 
Town, bringing a young wife back with 
him, greatly to the astonishment of his 
numerous friends and acquaintances. 

“Fancy old Val falling a victim!” 
said Terence O’Brien, as he lounged on 
the verandah of the Kimberley Club; 
“such a wideawake fellow as he always 
seemed! I can’t understand it,” 

Don’t try to, Terry; it might be too 
much for you, especially with the thermo- 
meter at eighty in the shade,” said another 
man languidly. 

* And such a simple little thing as she 
looked, too,” went on Terry, not heeding 
the interruption ; ‘all bread and butter, 
and white muslin and blue sash—figura- 
tively, of course, I mean.” 

“Don’t trouble to explain yourself. 
We understand those beautiful flowers of 
speech which spring from your too 
fervid Irish fancy, That is the only 
thing Ireland suffers from in my opinion 
—too much imagination.” 

‘Oh, drop it, Graham,” murmured an 
exhausted-looking youth, one of the pillars 
of the Civil Service, who had just looked 
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in from an afternoon spent in a hot, stuffy 
Court, interpreting native evidence, and 
who noticed the flash that sprang to 
O'Brien’s eyes. “ This isn’t the time to 
discuss politics. Did either of you 
fellows look at Val just now?” 

“TI was too much occupied with the 
bride,” said Terry, who recovered his 
temper as quickly as he lost it, “She 
had a nice little face of her own, I shall 
make a point of calling early.” 

‘‘ Yes, I looked at the deluded creature,” 
said the man who had been called 
Graham, as he took a deep draught of 
iced whisky-and-soda, “and I never saw 
a man look so idiotically happy. Why, 
when he turned round for a moment as 
they drove past, he positively beamed,” 
and he emptied his glass with an ex- 
pression of utter disgust. 

‘Yes, so he did,” said the Civil Sar- 
vice youth with a giggle. ‘‘And old Val, 


too, who never did such a thing as laugh! 
Why, that weary smile of his would have 
done for one of Ouida’s heroes.” 

“Ah, well, another good man gone 
wrong ; let’s go and knock the balls about 
a bit while we chant a ‘ Da Profundis’ over 
him. I’m sick of watching the dust flying 


down the road, and dinner’s not to be 
thought of yet for another hour.” 

*'[’m not so sure,” said Terry musingly, 
when the two men had taken themselves 
off to the billiard-room, and he was left 
alone. ‘I’m not so sure that it’s a bad 
thing to be married in a place like this. 
Since I came up here I’ve been losing my 
native modesty with startling rapidity. 
With such a free-and-easy lot, St. Kevin 
himself wouldn’t stand a chance. And 
that reminds me—I wonder how the 
Borlase will take this? Whew!” and he 
gave a low, prolonged whistle, 

Meanwhile Valentine Forsyth and his 
young wife had arrived at their destination, 
a house on the outskirts of the town, 
standing in a dusty compound, surrounded 
by a corrugated iron fence, which shone 
with painful brilliance in the sun. 

When he left for his holiday he had had 
no intention of returning a married man, 
or even an engaged one, although he had 
met Angela Ward before, and been 
strongly attracted by her. The second 
meeting intensified the impression left by 
the first, and the calm, impassive man, 
carried out of himself by this now, strange 
passion that held him in its thrall, did his 
wooing in so gentle and tender, yet master- 
ful, a fashion, that his bride was won 





before she had scarcely realised her danger. 
Mrs. Ward was reluctant to part with her 
only child, especially in so hasty a fashion, 
but Valentine eventually succeeded in 
overcoming all obstacles, How could he 
manage to exist for a year without Angela? 
He could not expect any more leave for 
another twelve months. Why could they 
not have a quiet little wedding now—he 
did not want any fuss—and go back to 
Kimberley together? And when Mrs, 
Ward, as a last resource, asked where he 
was going to take Angela—she could 
hardly share his bachelor quarters at the 
Clab—he triumphantly settled that ques- 
tion by saying that he knew of a house 
that would just suit them, and he was 
only waiting for her consent to write to 
his old friend, Dr. Stannard, to take it and 
get it properly furnished for him, 

“ Angela won’t mind things being a little 
upside down,” he said, looking at her 
tenderly ; “we shall have plenty of time 
to put them straight later on.” 

And Angela seemed perfectly content. 

* But,” remarked Mrs. Ward, recog- 
nising that she had better give in with a 
good grace, and liking Valentine Forsyth 
for his own sake, and aware that he would 
be a good match for her daughter, ‘ have 
you not any lady friend who would 
manage this for you? It seems more a 
woman’s work than a man’s—the furnish- 
ing part, at all events.” 

“Oh, I dare say there are plenty of 
ladies in Kimberley who would be kind 
enough to arrange everything for me,” he 
said, with the ghost of a smile, “but I 
think I’d rather ask old Jim Stannard 
than any one else,” 

So it happened that when, after a 
brief honeymoon, Valentine brought his 
wife to her new home—which rejoiced 
in the misnomer of the Retreat, for it 
stood almost on the high-road, with the 
bare veldt on one side, and with nothing 
bat two or three sickly lime-trees behind 
which it could make any pretence of 
“retreating ”—it showed rather forcibly the 
lack of a woman’s hand in the interior 
arrangements, 

For a moment, perhaps, contrasting it 
with the dainty little home of her girlhood, 
Angela may have been smitten with dis- 
may, but if so sha recovered herself almost 
immediately; and when Dr. Stannard, 
who had stood ready to welcome them as 
they drove up, apologised humbly for all 
the shortcomings, saying that he was only 
an unfortunate bachelor and had not had 
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much experience in such matters, she 
smiled upon him so prettily as she gave 
him her hand and thanked him for ali the 
trouble he had taken, that he forgave her 
on the spot for having robbed him of his 
old chum, and took up the cudgels warmly 
on her behalf when his lady patients put 
him through a severe crozs-examination 
the next morning. 

And you think you'll be able to make 
yourself happy here, darling?” asked 
Valentine when, dinner over, the doctor 
had said good night, and he was lying on 
the verandah on a rug of jackal-skins at 
the feet of his young wife. ‘I’m afraid 
you'll find it very differant from your quiet 
life at Graham’s Town.” 

“Of course I shall be happy here, you 
ridiculous boy ; are not you here? And I 
shall enjoy a little life and gaiety after 
leading the existence of a country mouse, 
You will see, sir, in course of time, your 
wife may become one of the leaders of 
Kimberley society.” 


“The saints forefend!” ejaculated 


Valentine, looking up with an expression 
of half real, half comic dismay. It was 
rather a weary-looking face as a rule, lit 
up only by a pair of brilliant blue-grey 


eyes, but to-night it was so softened and 
beautified by the magic of a pure, absorb- 
ing love, that his old friends would scarcely 
have known it. “Let me keep my little 
white violet from struggling among those 
fall-blown roses. You may 

Give to a few friends hand or smile, 

Like a generous lady, now and awhile, 
but there I draw the line. I have been a 
wanderer, more or less, all my life, darling,” 
his voice very low and tender, “and I 
have never known before what it is to 
have a home—a real home of my own. 
Let me enjoy it—jast you and I together 
—for a little while.” 

For answer, with the tears gathering 
thickly in her eyes, she leant forward, 
and with a little protecting gesture—that 
touch of protection which every true woman 
feels for the man she loves—kissed him 
softly on the brow. 


CHAPTER II, 


VALENTINE had been married three 
months, when, one morning early in De- 
cember, he sat at breakfast with his wife, 
discussing an invitation which had just been 
brought to the house by one of Judge 
Borlase’s Kaffir boys. 

The heat was already intense, although 





it was only eight o’clock, and the breakfast- 
table had been carried into a shady corner 
of the verandah, where the lattice-work 
was covered with creepers and sheltered 
them from the gaze of the passers-by, and 
where a little air still relieved the op- 
pressive atmosphere from time to time. 

Angela was looking somewhat pale and 
exhausted as she leant back in a deck-chair, 
in a white cambric dressing-gown trimmed 
with a little lace about the throat and 
round the full sleeves, which fell back and 
showed the pretty dimpled arms to the 
elbows. It was the hottest time of the year, 
and an unusually hot season even for that. 
The sun blazad away untiringly in a heaven 
of unclouded blue from the first thing in 
the morning until just before nightfall, 
when it dropped with startling rapidity 
out of sight. Dry, fierce heat and dust 
storms were the order of the day. Angela 
sometimes wondered whether there were 
any use in dusting at all, when, very likely 
just as it was done, a brown cloud would 
sweep by and leave nearly a quarter of an 
inch of fine sand everywhere. 

‘ Suppose we refuse this invitation, 
darling. You're not looking quite up to 
the mark, and dancing, with the thermo- 
meter somewhere close on a hundred de- 
grees, is next door to madness.” 

‘* Bat this is the first invitation we have 
had from Mrs. Borlase, Val. You know 
she has been away. Wouldn’t she be 
offended if we did not go? She and I had 
quite a long gossip at the Vanderlindes’ 
the other day, and she told me what great 
friends you and she had always been, and 
that she hoped very much I should like 
her too. She looked so pretty and sweet 
when she said it that I took quite a fancy 
to her. I think I should like to go if you 
don’t mind,” 

“Just as you like, of course, dear. I 
was only afraid of your being knocked up. 
You must be very careful now with this 
hot weather. I don’t want you to have an 
attack of ‘camp’ fever; and new-comers 
are very apt to get it, especially at this 
time of the year.” 

“ Have you ever had it, Val?” 

“No; I suppose I was pretty well fever- 
proof when I arrived here, But you see 
you ate not as tough as I am, and though 
I don’t want to frighten you, I should like 
you to take life as quietly as possible for 
the next month or two; then we shall 
begin to cool down a bit. When you have 
once had that wretched fever you are 
always liable to get it again; and if your 
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mother comes up in the spring, I don’s 
want her to find you reduced to skin and 
bone. I shouldn’t have the courage to 
look her in the face.” 

“Well,” with a laugh, ‘‘I don’t think 
you need be afraid of that ; and if you will 
take me to Mrs. Borlase’s, I'll promise to 
be very good and quiet afterwards.” 

“All right, darling, When is it—the 
day after to-morrow? Well, as we are 
going, you may as well look your best. 
The Borlase parties are among the most 
select in Kimberley, I suppose. At all 
events, there are sure to be some well- 
dressed women there, and I want my wife 
to look as good as, or better, than any one 
else,” 

‘Oh, you vain boy. But I'll do my best. 
As soon as I have got rid of you I’ll have 
a dress inspection, and arrange my feathers 
and war-paint.” 

Valentine was quite satisfied with the 
result when Angela emerged from her 
dressing-room on the eventful night and 


submitted herself to his critical eye for a- 


moment as they stood waiting in the hall 
for the ‘‘ spider” to come round. She had 
put on her wedding dress—a plain white 
silk, open a little at the neck and trimmed 
with tiny ostrich feathers, and the long, 
severe lines showed to advantage her 
slender figure and gave it dignity as well 
as grace. Her golden-brown hair was 
twisted into a coronet on the top of her 
shapely head, and a diamond star—her 
husband’s wedding gift—glittered among 
the coils. 
| “Well, sir, shall I do?” she asked 
saucily, but a shade of anxiety dimming 
the brightness of her smiling eyes as 
Valentine looked at her for a moment 
without speaking. 

“Yes, I think so—I most decidedly 
think so,” he said slowly. “But you are 
more like a white lily than a violet to- 
night, and—and I should like to take off 
that gorgeous gown and see you swinging 
in the hammock in one of your muslin 
frocks, and find myself in my arm-chair in 
my old shooting-jacket, instead of dressed 
like a mute for a funeral,” and he looked 
at his faultless dress-clothes—which, in 
spite of his disparaging remark, admirably 
suited his tal], well-proportioned figure— 
with an expression of tragic disgust. 

“ Why, Val, I had no idea you had such 
an objection to going, or I wouldn’t have 
bothered you about it,” she cried penitently. 
‘Bat you never seemed to mind bafore. 
I am £0 sorry.” 





“There! I was a brute to fly out like 
that, sweetheart. I don’t know what is 
the matter with me to-night— liver, I 
suppose; it’s always liver in this con- 
founded climate. Let me put on your 
cloak ; there’s the cart coming round. I 
shall enjoy myself well enough, little one, 
when I get there, so don’t look so serious. 
You'll see your worthy husband spinning 
round wildly with the rest of the teetotums, 
only pausing now and again to surrep- 
titiously wipe his heated brow,” and 
laughing gaily he took his wife’s arm and 
led her down the path. 

Judge Borlase’s house, which was a 
Government residence, and replete, as the 
auctioneers have it, with every modern 
convenience—or with as many of them at 
least as were procurable in Kimberley— 
was on the opposite side of the township, 
and though the light, two-wheeled cart | 
got over the ground pretty quickly, they 
were more than half an hour on the road. 
Angela did not mind that, The drive 
through the fresh night air was delightful 
after the heat of the day, for, at least, 
there is one thing for which the inhabitants 
of the Fields return fervent thanks, and 
without which they would inevitably all 
perish—the nights are cool and refreshing. 

As they neared their destination they 
overtook other carts bound in the same 
direction as themselves, and exchanged 
pleasant greetings with most of the oc- 
cupants, for only in a very few cases, when 
a lady voluntarily endured martyrdom so 
as her hair should not get disarranged, 
was any cart seen with the hood up. 

There were about forty people in Mrs. 
Borlase’s pretty drawing-room when 
Valentine entered with his wife on his 
arm, and this was nearly the full number, 
for it was not supposed to bea grand or 
formal affair, but merely one of the 
Borlase little parties, which were, and 
justly, more popular than any other similar 
gatherings in Kimberley. 

Their hostess caught sight of them 
almost before their name was announced, 
and advanced to meet them with out- 
stretched hands, 

“Tam delighted to see you,” she said, 
smiling down on Angela. ‘I was half 
afraid whether this awful weather might 
keep you away. We old inhabitants don’t 
mind it so much, you know ; ,we are sun- 
dried and hardened.” 

Angela could not help thinking that 
Mrs. Borlase had not suffered under the 
process, as far as her personal appearance, 
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at all events, was concerned. She was a 
“daughter of the gods, divinely tall,” and 
if not “ divinely fair,” she had some very 
good “points,” of which she perfectly 
understood how to make the most. In 
her sea-green gown—a Bond Street con- 
fection, which put all the other gowns in 
the room into the shade—and with her 
lovely white neck and arms, and soft, 
gliding movements, there was something 
about her faintly suggestive of a mermaid, 
or any other fascinating water-nymph. 

She introduced her husband—a stately, 
fine-looking man, considerably her senior, 
and evidently, though not obtrusively, her 
most devoted admirer—to Angela, and 
brought up one or two other gentlemen 
who, in spite of the heat, were languidly 
interested in the pretty bride, and anxious 
to get on terms of intimacy with her 
before any one else cut them out, for 
young married women were at a premium 
in Kimberley, and “girls” were com- 
paratively nowhere; and then, having 
done her duty, she took Valentine’s prof- 
fered arm, and went for a tour round the 
rooms. 

“T have had the refreshments put out- 
side to-night in the marquee,” she said, 
pointing to a tent on the lawn hung round 
with coloured lanterns; “I thought it 
would be cooler. Come and see what you 
think of the arrangements.” 

A little reluctantly, because he could 
not quite understand his position, and he 
was, as it were, moving in the dark, 
Valentine went with his hostess through 
the open French windows on to the lawn. 

Steadily determined to keep to the com- 
monplace, and not to be betrayed into 
leaving the beaten tracks, he judiciously 
praised everything, criticising the placing 
of the rout-seats as though it were a matter 
of vital importance. 

** You see,” she said, looking up in his 
face forthe first time, ‘‘I have hadsome little 
tables and just two chairs put about under 
the trees for those who prefer to take their 
supper téte-a-téie, Isn’t it considerate of 
me? But, of course, all that does not 
interest you—now.” 

“‘OF course not,” he promptly replied, 
carefully avoiding the glance of those 
witching blue eyes. ‘Am I not an old 
married man, and therefore set apart from 
all such vanities?” 

‘You a married man! It seems so 
strange,” she murmured softly. ‘I could 
not believe it when I first heard it.” 

“There, do you hear? That is your 





favourite waltz they are just striking up,” 
he interrupted hastily. ‘Shall we have a 
turn, or are you already engaged?” He 
wanted to get back to the security of the 
house. 

‘“‘No,” she said ; and if she were vexed, 
she did not show it. She was a wise 
woman, and knew that everything comes 
to those who can wait. It is the eager, 
impulsive creatures, who want to snatch 
things for themselves, who come off so 
badly in this world. ‘No; I make it 
a rule not to get engaged beforehand at 
these little informal affairs ; then you have 
the charm of uncertainty, instead of every- 
thing cut and dried on a programme.” 

They were the most distinguished-looking 
and the most graceful couple in the room. 
Their steps suited to perfection; as, in- 
deed, how should they not, considering 
how often they had floated round in each 
other’s arms to this same waltz ? 

Angela, waiting a moment, a little hot 
and giddy, followed them with admiring 
eyes. 

“How well they dance together,” she 
said, turning to her partner, who happened 
to be Terence O’Brien, ‘And what a 
lovely woman Mrs, Borlase is!” 

‘Yes, she is well enough,” he replied 
rather shortly. 

“Don’t you admire her?” she said, 
looking up in surprise at his tone. “I 
have fallen quite in love with her, she has 
been so kind to me.” Like most people, 
she found talking to Terry easy work ; he 
was so young, and bright, and adaptable. 

‘Kind to you, was she? H’m! The 
kindness of a cat, perhaps, who rubs her- 
self against you and purrs when she wants 
you to move out of the way and give her 
the warmest corner by the fire!” And 
then, before she had time to recoyer from 
her astonishment, he had turned her gently 
round among the dancers again. 

When the waltz was half over Mrs. ' 
Borlase stopped suddenly. Valentine | 
looked at her in surprise, for he knew 
that, as a rule, she would go through the 
whole dance without, as the phrase is, 
“ turning a hair,” 

“Tt is too warm,” she said ; “‘I am really 
quite tired. Come outside and make me 
one of those delicious American drinks, 
Do you remember that was always a 
strong point of yours? You have not 
forgotten it, I hope?” 

Seeing that there was no escape, he 
wisely resigned himself without a murmur. 
“She will have it,” he thought, “so better 
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get it over,” and he offered his arm with 
an impassive face. 

She sat down on a wicker couch that 
stood on the lawn —a souvenir from 
Madeira—and having handed her a little 
tumbler, in which a lump of ice bobbed up 
and down in the yellow liquid, and some- 
thing else floated on the top, ke seated 
himself beside her. 

“You have brought nothing for your- 
self,” she said, as she put the straw daintily 
between her teeth and drank a little, 

“ Thank you, I am not thirsty.” 

“And since when does a man only 
drink when he is thirsty—in Kimberley, 
at least ?” she asked, with a laugh. 

“It would be a very good thing for 
Kimberley if it were so,” he rejoined em- 
phatically. ‘Of course the good folks 
who prate about the folly of drinking any- 
thing between meals don’t know what a 
dust-storm is. When one is careering 
round, and you feel as though you had 
swallowed a peck of it, you must have 
something to take the taste out of your 
mouth; but that is a very different thing 
from the ‘nips’ and ‘splits’ that go on 
here all day long without any excuse.” If 


he could keep on in this moralising vein 


he might still be safe, he thought. 

‘* Yes,” she said, sighing softly, ‘‘it is 
not a nice place in many ways, I know 
that only too well. But we have our 
living to get, and here we must stop.” 
As a matter of fact no other existence 
would have suited her half as well. 
* That is why,” still more softly, ‘‘I have 
appreciated your friendship so much—you 
are 80 different from the other men here. 
I amuse myself with them—but with 
you-——” She lingered on the last word, 
letting her voice drop away, faintly, musi- 
cally, without finishing the sentence, 

“Yes, we have been very good friends,” 
he said in his most matter-of-fact tone, 
“and I hope we shall be so still, He 
smiled to himself at the ease with which 
she had turned the conversation round. 
‘“‘T am sure my wife would join me in this 
wish were she here.” 

“Your wife—your wife, Val; how 
strange that word sounds from you—to 
me!” 

“Oh, it’s come now, no mistake,” he 

thought desperately, but outwardly he was 
perfectly calm and composed. 
_ “Yes, you know everything was dono 
in such a hurry, or I should certainly have 
sent you and the Judge word. I owe you 
an apology for my rudeness.” 





“Sarely there need be no question of 
apology from you to me, Val! I was 
grieved, of course, that you did not make 
a little difference between me and the rest 
of the world—that was all. But, of course, 
I shall have to get accustomed to that 
now. It is hard lines, though, I won’t 
deny it. When there is one man who 
understands you, if no one else does—one 
man who can feel for you and sympathise 
with you—and he goes and gets married, 
it is a little hard on the woman who is left 
behind, is it not, Val?” 

His breath came quicker. What a aoft, 
cooing voice it was; and though he did 
not look up he could feel that long gaze 
from the plaintive blue eyes. 

“Mrs. Borlase,” he began, steadying 
himself. after a moment. 

“Mrs, Borlase? It used to be ‘Ida’ 
not so long ago,” she said. 

“Yes, but you know all that must be 
changed now. There are plenty of men, 
of course, who think that marriage should 
leave you almost, if not quite, as free as 
you were before, I do not hold that opinion. 
To my idea it brings with it sacred duties 
and obligations, whicb,” reverently, “please 
Heaven I will do my best to fulfil.” 

An ugly sneer disfigured the woman's 
face for a moment, but he did not see it. 

‘It never seemed to strike you,” she said, 
“that you might be taking me away from 
these same duties and obligations when 
you called for me so often to go riding or 
driving with you, or when you used to sit 
with me in this garden for hours at a 
time.” 

He might have retorted that if he had 
not played that part some one else would ; 
1% the instincts of a gentleman prevented 

im. 

“Tt did not strike me at the time,” he 
said gravely, “but that is no excuse for 
me; it ought to have done so. I had no 
right to monopolise you as I did. Will 
you forgive me? Shall we forget the past 
and start afresh ?” 

‘* Am I the sort of woman, do you think, 
to forgive and forget?” she asked, rising 
to her feet with a laugh. And before he 
could make any reply she had left him, 

He sank back on the wicker seat again 
for a moment. 

“She has taken it badly,” he thought. 
‘‘T was half afraid she would, It would 
have been all right if I had been willing 
to fall back into my old position ; indeed, 
I am not sure,” with a little cynical smile, 
“that she would not have even epvjoyed 
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the change then. There would have been 
more piquancy in having a married man 
at her heels than one of the unattached. 
Well,” shrugging his shoulders, “I am 
sorry; but it was unavoidable. I had 
to make matters clear to her, even if it 
was a little brutal. I would not risk 
giving Angela one unhappy minute for 
sach a matter.” 

Then he, too, went into the house, 
Bat though he tried to convince himself 
that he had no cause for uneasiness, that 
Mrs, Borlase’s words were only those of 
an angry woman and would soon be for- 
gotten, he was not quite comfortable. 

“What harm could she do me even if 
she wished?” he asked himself impatiently, 
annoyed at not being able to forget the 
affair as speedily as he would have wished. 
Like most men, he had sown his seed with 
a careless hand; but the harvest was un- 
desired. 

He hesitated, as they were driving 
home, as to whether he should mention 
what had occurred to Angela, or, at least, 
give her some idea of the intimacy that 
had existed between himself and Ida 
Borlase previous to his marriage. At 
present she had no idea that they were 
more than ordinary friends. But he 
shrank from doing so. And when she 
nestled close up to him, and in answer to 
his tender enquiries said, ‘' Yes, she had 
enjoyed herself very, very much ; but she 
was dreadfully tired, and her head ached,” 
he threw his arm round her and decided 
that the propitious moment had not 
arrived, and that he was not going to 
worry her about anything then. 

So, with her head on his shoulder, and 
the moon lighting the road before them 
until it was nearly as clesr as at noonday, 
they drove home in almost unbroken 
silence. When they reached the Retreat, 
and Angela would have jumped down, 
Valentine caught her in his arms, and, 
with a happy laugh, carried her indoors, 


Valentine was busy at the office the 
next day, and did not go home to 
luncheon ; but, as was his custom at such 
times, sent out for some sandwiches and a 
small bottle of Pontac, and made a hasty 
meal in his own room. 

He had nearly cleared off all his work, 
and was looking forward to getting home 
early in time for a cup of tea with Angela, 
when one of his subordinates came in to 
say that a Kaffir boy was outside with a 
message for him. 





** Show him in,” he said hastily, without 
looking up. 

“Will the Baas come home? Missis 
ill ; got fever,” came the laconic announce- 
ment the next moment as the door closed, 
and looking up with a start, he recognised 
one of his own boys. 

“‘ What did you say ?” he almost shouted. 
“Your mistress is ill?” And he sprang 
up from his seat. ‘“ She was all right this 
morning.” 

Then he remembered that she had 
seemed tired and languid; but he had 
put it down to the heat and the previous 
night’s dissipation, and without waiting 
for another word, took up his hat and 
went out. 

Stopping the first empty Cape-cart he 
met, he got in, and told the man to drive 
as quickly as he could to Dr. Stannard’s. 
He knew the deadly swiftness of the 
“camp” fever; how in a few hours it 
could change health into wild delirium ; 
and he was anxious to have the doctor on 
the spot as soon as possible. Of course, 
this might not be a case needing such 
despatch—he fervently hoped it was not— 
but he would not run any risk. 

Fortunately he found his old friend at 
home, and in a few minutes they were on 
the road again. 

“Tam glad you called for me,” said Jim 
Stannard in a matter-of-fact tone, for he 
saw that Valentine was terribly nervous 
and anxious, though he tried to hide it. 
“It is as well to take it in time, but I 
don’t suppose there is much cause for 
alarm. You know nearly every one has it 
one time or another—you are lucky if you 
only get it once—and Mrs. Forsyth is 
young and—and fairly healthy, I should 
think.” He had been about to say 
“strong,” but with a swift recollection of 
the slender, almost fragile, figure and 
delicately fair face, he felt that this was 
not the right word to use. 

“Yes, as you say, almost every one gets 
it some time or another,” replied Valentine; 
but this seemed to him poor comfort after 
all. We may weep with those that weep, 
but it is only when our tears are shed for 
our own woes that the full bitterness 
enters into them. 

As they walked through the dusty 
garden to the house—the sweet-scented 
petunias were blooming gaily, and arum 
lilies and other choice flowers stood about 
in tins on the verandah just as he had 
left them in the morning—Valentine half 
expected to see the pretty, white-robed 
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figure come out and welcome him. But 
instead, Clara, one of the house servants, 
came to the door with a grave face. 

“ How is your mistress?” he asked, and 
his lips were so dry and there was such a 
strange lump in his throat that he could 
scarcely speak. 

“T am afraid she is very ill, sir,” came 
the low reply, and without another word 
he turned into the bedroom, followed by 
Dr. Stannard, 

Angela was lying on the bed, her hair 
tossed over the pillows, her hands flung out 
over the lace coverlet, but for the moment 
so quiet, so motionless, that she might 
have been in a deep sleep. Valentine 
stepped softly up and laid his hand lightly 
on one of hers—it burnt like fire, That 
light touch was sufficient to rouse her. 
She opened her eyes and looked round. 

* Angela! Angela! don’t you know me, 
my darling?” he asked gently, as the 
brown eyes, vacant, expressionless now, and 
burning with the fierce fever-light, looked 
into his without a glance of recognition. 
“T am Valentine, and—and——” here 
the lump rose in his throat and threatened 
to choke him—‘“I have come home to 
take care of my little gir).” 

af im Stannard put him gently on one 
side. 

* Pull yourself together, old man; you 
mustn’t break down here,” he said with 
rough kindliness, and laying his fingers on 
Angela’s pulse, he looked into her face 
with keen, professional eyes. 

* All the flowers are dead,” she mur- 
mured softly, “the hot wind has shrivelled 
them up, and it is burning me, too—it is 
burning the life out of me.... He is 
like all other men, she said. Don't 
look so miserable, pretty child—fidelity 
is an unknown quantity, with a man, at 
all events—with a man. Oh, yes, he was 
very fond of me once upon a time ; did he 
not tell you? Only a little while ago, 
too. .. . He might have trampled on me, 
I loved him so dearly, and he has trampled 
on me—on my heart, which was under 
his feet ; but it is no good, I cannot keep 
him—he will go away from me soon ; that 
lovely green and white snake will wind 
herself round and round him and win him 
back... . Poor Val! poor Val! I am 
not angry, dear, only sorry—sorry for you 
and for—me.” 

‘What does this mean — anything?” 
asked Jim Stannard with averted eyes. 
* Or is it only delirium ? ” 

*T cannot tell,” said Valentine hoarsely. 





“7T——”_ Then he got up from the bed 
where he had sat watching his wife with 
agonised eyes and rang the bell sharply. 
“Has any one been here to-day, Clara ?” 
he asked when she came to the door. 

“No, sir. At least, Mrs. Borlase was 
here this morning for a little while. The 
mistress was lying outside in the hammock, 
and I saw her get off her horse as she was 
eo past and come up and speak to 

er.” 

‘Thank you ; that will do.” 

When she had gone, Valentine looked 
across at his friend, and their eyes met. 

“The fiend!” he muttered under his 
breath. And the doctor nodded assent- 
ingly. 

Hour after hour went by, and the 
two watchers still sat in the dimly-lighted 
room with the windows thrown wide open 
to let in the cool night air. Everything 
had been done that could be done; every | 
remedy tried that might by chance allay 
the fierceness of the fever and bring 
even temporary rest to the busy, working 
brain, but without much success ; and Dr. 
Stannard was more than doubtful of the 
result. The little hot hands were not still 
for five minutes together, the throbbing 
head was tossed restlessly from side to 
side in a vain search for ease, and the 
tuneless, unnatural voice babbled on almost 
unceasingly—now in a dull, monotonous 
undertone ; now with painful shrillness— 
of her girlhood’s home ; of green fields and 
cool, running water, which were always 
just out of reach; but most of all of 
Valentine, of the dearly-loved husband 
who was drifting away from her, though 
the clung to him with desperate fingers 
and implored him, in tones that wrung the 
hearts of her listeners, not to leave her, 
not to go away with that other woman, to 
love her a little still. 

“Yes; that is what rankles,” thought 
the doctor to himself. ‘‘I dare not tell 
him so; but there might be a chance but 
for that, That wretched woman has done 
the mischief. Poor Val! He is paying 
dearly for his little amusement.” 

It was about four o’clock in the morning. 
Angela had been lying quiet for a little 
while, gazing before her with blank, un- 
seeing eyes, when she said musingly : 

“That was a lovely waltz we had 
together, Val; do you remember?” Dr. 
Stannard noticed that her voice was per- 
ceptibly weaker, and the pulse under his 
fingers was beating very feebly. ‘It was 
called ‘The Last Waltz,’ I think, and it 
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was the last. That was very appropriate, 
was it not?” It was additional torture to 
the man at her side that she should speak 
to him by name thus, and for the moment 
so quietly and reasonably, and yet know 
nothing of his presence. “It was such a 
pretty tune, too. How did it go !—the 
sort of tune that bothers you afterwards. 
Some of the men sang a verse or two, do 
you remember? I wonder if I could recol- 
lect the words.” And in an uncertain voice 
she began to sing : 
* After to-night, after to-night, 
What will to-morrow be? 


You in the light, I in the night, 
Out on the boundless sea.’ 


“Out on the boundless sea!” Was not 
that where she was drifting—the unknown 
sea of death—alone—in the night—his 
little child wife, his cherished darling ? 
He was helpless; he could do nothing 
for her—only watch the black waters 
creeping up to her closer and closer. His 
arms were not strong enough to hold her ; 
his love had been too poor a thing to 
make her happy, even for a few months. 
She was going away from him, thinking 
him false—thinking that already he had 
grown weary of her. 

“Ob, Jim, Jim! for Heaven’s sake!” 
he cried—a bewildered, appealing cry, 
wrung from a heart tortured beyond its 
strength, and seeing no comfort anywhere. 

‘* Hush, Val, dear old fellow ; bear up a 
little longer. It will soon be over now, I 
am afraid.” 

“Tt was a pity you should get tired of 
me, Val, wasn’t it?” Angela went on. 
“You are a little sorry, I am sure, dear ; 
because you were very fond of mo once, I 
know, and we were very happy. And you 
were always so gentle and kind, dear ; you 
wouldn’t have broken my heart if you 
could have helped it—if you could have 
helped it !” 

“T can’t bear this,” said Valentine, 
looking up with sudden fierceness, and 
there was a wild, strained look in his eyes 
that was painful to see. “It will drive me 
mad, Is there nothing you can de—no- 
thing? Won’t your boasted science give 
her one minute of reason, that she may 
look in my face and know the truth ?” 

Dr. Stannard hesitated a moment, If 
there were any chance of recovery, he 
could not do it ; but he thought—he knew 
there was not. Should he not give his 


friend any comfort there was to give, even | 


though by so doing he might make death 
& little harder for the dying girl! 





*‘T think I can rouse her,” he said with 
sudden decision, ‘ Wait a moment.” 

He took a little bottle from a case that 
lay on the table, and carefully pouring 
a few drops into a glass, inserted it be- 
tween the parched, blackened lips. The 
effect was almost instantaneous. Angela’s 
eyes softened, and the light of reason 
came slowly back. She gave a little be- 
wildered look round the room, and then 
turned to meet Valentine’s intent gaze of 
mingled agony and love. 

“Ts that you, Val?” she said in a faint 
whisper. “I am so tired—so dreadfully 
tired. Lift me up in your arms, darling, I 
think I could go to sleep there.” 

When with infinite tenderness he raised 
her head on his breast, she gave a soft 
little sigh of content ; the next moment 
her limbs relaxed and she fell back in his 
arms—dead, 





A DISTURBING ELEMENT. 


A STORY IN SIX CHAPTERS. 


By EVELYN FLETCHER. 
_—~_—— 


CHAPTER V. 


‘You are talking nonsense, Maud, and 
you know it,” said Aunt Joan grimly. 

“Tm talking sense—common sense— 
and you ought to respect it.” 

Maud’s face was flushed, and her blue 


eyes flashed ominously. As she stood 
there, with her head thrown back, and her 
hand. grasping a crumpled-up letter, con- 
fronting the indignant old lady, there was 
a certain faint but unmistakeable resem- 
blance between them that no one would 
ever have detected in the girl’s more 
ordinary moods. A likeness in spirit, as 
it were, that broke through all difference 
of form and feature, and claimed kinship in 
face of a thousand obstacles. 

“Tt might be common sense if you could 
act up to it, but you know you can’t; 
therefore it’s foolish as well as wrong,” 
Aunt Joan said with decision. ‘Some 
girls, no doubt, are quite capable of marry- 
ing for money, and living happy ever after; 
but you are not oneof them, Why, you’d 
be wretched in a week.” 

*T don’t know that I look for happiness 
exactly.” 

“T should think not, indeed; with a 
man old enough to be your grandfather, 
and with nothing but his money to re- 
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commend him! A pretty bridegroom for a 
girl of twenty! I should be the better 
match for him.” 

* But think of all that money can do; 
and we want money so horribly. The 
boys’ education——” 

“Send them to the Board School; they’!l 
learn quite enough there to unfit them for 
any sphere of usefulness anywhere, and 
that is about all your father thinks of. 
He’s been working on you, I see,” 

Indeed he has not; but my mother——” 

‘“ Was asensible woman once ; but small 
means and an unlimited family softened 
her brain long ago. If she backs you up 
in this, I shall think they have also har- 
dened her heart.” 

“ Really, Aunt Joan——” 

“Now don’t be angry, child. I am 
speaking of people I knew long before you 
were born, and I’m too old to change my 
opinions, or my mode of expressing them. 
Never marry at all if you please; you may 
still be content enough, and preserve a fair 
amount of self-respect ; but don’t marry a 
man you don’t care about. In your case it 
could only end in hopeless failure.” 

‘But—there is so much to consider. 
You don’t know what anxious work it 
always is at home, and my mother is worked 
to death.” 

“Hum! your father isn’t, I'll be bound. 
If you do marry this man, pray is he 
expected to keep your family, Maud? For 
that hardly strikes me as a fair arrange- 
ment.” 

“ Of course not!” indignantly. “ Buat— 
I might be able to help—in litile ways ; 
to do—something.” 

“He might, you mean,” Aunt Joan re- 
torted. ‘‘Look facts fairly in the face, child ; 
believe me, it’s better in the long run, But 
if that is al), I propose an alternative ar- 
rangement. You come and live with me, 
and I'll take all your expenser, and allow 
you one hundred pounds a year to lavish 
on your family. 1 doubt whether the pro- 
jected bridegroom would offer to do as 
much, and you couldn’t in common fairness 
ask him to do more. That will lighten 
your mother’s anxieties, and yet leave you 
free.” 

‘‘It is very kind of you, Aunt Joan.” 

“That is settled, then; write and teil 
them 80,” 

“My mother would never consent; and 
I know I ought to stay and help her till 
Rose is old enough to take my place.” 

“And is the elderly bridegroom to wait 
for this? Nonsense! If you talk such 





rubbish as that, I shall think you really 
want to marry the fellow.” 

“*Want’ to marry him?” Maud re- 
peated bitterly. “I tell you I hate, I 
loathe the very idea. I feared something 
of this, and I never felt so thankful for 
anything in this world as I did for your 
letter inviting me here, for I hoped he 
might change his mind. Oh! Aunt Joan, 
what am I to do—what am I to do?” 

‘Send him about his business, and—if } 
you won't remain here altogether — stay 
with me till the storm has blown over,” 
Miss Raven replied promptly. 

“ Bat it will be such a disappointment 
at home, for they have quite made up 
their minds I shall accept him.” 

“They must unmake them again, that’s | 
all. And now go and show Rupert the 
way to Bourneby Woods, as you promised ; 
he is waiting for you in the garden.” 

Maud dried her eyes, threw her arms 
round the old lady’s neck, and kissed her 
under the shadow of the deep-sea helmet, 
glanced in the looking-glass hurriedly, and 
ran out into the garden to join Rapert, 

“Poor child!” Miss Raven ejaculated, 
as she stood in her favourite attitude, and 
watched them from the window. ‘She 
shan’t be sacrificed if I can help it. It’s 
a shame, and I'll write and tell them so 
if necessary. I wish that Rupert——but 
there, things may all come right yet!” 
With which consolatory reflection she dis- 
missed the subject. 

Meantime Rupert and Maud pursued 
their way through the fields and lanes, as 
they had done many a time during the 
few weeks that had elapsed since their 
arrival at Ravensbourne ; for—despite his 
five-and-thirty years—the girl had found 
it was her mission to amuse him, and they 
had become very fast friends in consequence, 

But to-day she certainly was not so 
successful as usual. Her sudden bursts of 
gaiety struck Rupert as strangely forced 
and unnatural, while at times she was 
silent and preoccupied, and hardly ap- 
peared to hear what he said to her. Her 
expression, too, was anxious and troubled, 
and more than once he fancied he detected 
tears in the deep blue eyes instead of the 
laughter he was accustomed to see there. 

“Maud,” he said at length, ‘I’m afraid 
you are tired. Shall we turn back, and 
leave the woods till another day ?” 

‘‘No, oh no!” She looked up as she 
spoke, and laughed nervously. “ We will 
go now, for another day I may not be 
here.” 
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“ You are not going away, surely?” he 
asked, in unfeigned astonishment, 

“ Perhaps—I don’t know—I can’t tell 
what to do!” she replied, ‘Aunt Joan 
won't hear of it.” 

“Tm glad of that!” heartily. ‘“ Be 
guided by Aunt Joan; she’s a sensible 
woman,” 

“ Yes, but she won’t see the necessity ; 
and——” 

Perhaps there is no necessity. There 
are a lot of you at home, are there not ?” 

“Yes; that is just it. If there were 
only one or two of us——” 

“Surely, you could not be so easily 
spared as when there are a round dozen. 
Your numbers should make everything 
easy.” 

“Ah, but you don’t understand. I 
don’t want to go home, but I may have to. 
They think [ ought to go.” 

“ Your people ?” 

“ Yes, my people.” 

Rupert was puzzled. The girl’s manner 
was almost tragic in its intensity, and yet, 
so far as he knew, there was no reason 
for such distress. Probably Aunt Joan 


would have influence enough to keep her 
niece as long as she liked, and, in any 


case, Maud herself was not deficient in 
self-will. 

“T thought you sometimes stopped here 
for months at a time,” he said at length, 
looking down at her as she leant against 
a gate, her eyes bent moodily upon the 
ground. 

“T have done so; yes.” 

“ And will again. Don’t cut your visit 
short just now, and leave me on the old 
ladies’ hands. What on earth would be- 
come of us all?” 

“ You don’t understand,” she repeated. 

“IT know I don’t; neither, apparently, 
does Aunt Joan. Now I have a great 
respect for Aunt Joan’s judgement.” 

Bat she will only look at a thing from 
her own point of view.” 

‘Very wise of her; it simplifies life 
wonderfully.” 

“Yes, but is it right? Can it be right 
to think only of oneself?” 

“Tm afraid not, unfortunately. But 
is this such a very serious matter? I 
thought——” 

‘Tf I go back now it means the sacrifice 
of my whole life,” she said passionately, 
“Tt means unconditional surrender.” 

“ Surrender ? ” 

“ Yes, they expect it of me ; and I don’t 
know what to do or what to think.” 





“No one has any right to ask the 
sacrifice of anybody’s whole life,” he said 
quickly. ‘Don’t go back. Stay with us.” 

That is what Aunt Joan says.” 

“Be guided by her; after all, though 
there may be a duty you owe to your 
people, there’s a duty you owe to yourself, 
too. I should think Aunt Joan is a fairly 
impartial person, so you cannot do better 
than act on her advice.” 

“You really think so?” 

‘¢ Of course; always supposing she knows 
all the facts of the case, which I don’t.” 

“Yes, she knows;” but she made no 
offer to enlighten him. Had he wished 
her to do so? She did not know ; per- 
haps he hardly knew himself. 

‘You'll stay, then; for you know you 
can’t be spared yet. There are heaps of 
places Aunt Joan said you were to show 
me.” 

Rupert spoke lightly enough, and did 
not allow her to see how much her words 
perplexed him. Such half-confidences are 
never very easy to deal with, and he 
thought the best plan was to attach as 
little importance to them as possible. 
By-and-by, if she liked to tell him 
more—— 

But they went to the woods and re- 
turned home again, and not another word 
passed on the subject. 

Did she regret having said so much ? 
Rupert began to fear so. For himself, by 
the time they entered the iron gates again 
his only regret was that she had not told 
him all, and made the whole position clear 
to him. Surely, he thought, she might 
have trusted him so far # 


CHAPTER VI. 


THEY found Aunt Deborah and Aunt 
Emmie waiting for them in the garden, the 
latter in a state of great, though suppressed, 
excitement. 

‘My dear Maud,” she began breathlessly, 
as soon as she could make herself heard, 
“such a strange thing has happened. And 
Joan was out, and you away, and Rupert 
— who might have entertained him— 
though, indeed, they could have little in 
common——” 

* Really, Emmie, you are scarcely intel- 
ligible,” Mrs. Cranstoune observed. “ Sit 
down, Maud, and I will explain matters a 
little more clearly. An elderly—person has 
been here, and he asked to see you. He 
came, ostensibly, with your father’s per- 
mission——” 
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“‘ But we could not understand it, really 
we could not,” Aunt Emmie broke in 
eagerly. “For he did not seem a gen- 
tleman exactly, or quite right in his 
mind. He talked so strangely, didn’t he, 
Deborah ?” 

“He made some most extraordinary 
assertions,” Aunt Deborah observed coldly. 
“ Really, Maud, if you have many ac- 
quaintances of this peculiarly undesirable 
type, I think your father is very greatly to 
be blamed for allowing us to be troubled 
with them. He has no manners, I assure 
you; absolutely none! He actually said 
he hoped to be my nephew before long! A 
man not a gentleman, and old enough to 
be my brother!” And the dainty old lady 
bridled and drew herself up. “I was 
never so insulted in my life,” 

Maud looked from one to the other and 
flashed crimson. 

“He had no right to come here; he 
had no right to say such things,” she ex- 
claimed passionately. “He had no right 


to take things for granted, and—ob, I 
hope you have sent him away again !” 
“We could not do that, my dear, and 
he with your father’s permission,” said 
Aunt Emmie gently. 


“But we did what 
seemed best.” 

* And that was——” 

“Sent him away for an hour, for we 
thought that by that time Joan would be 
back. He has gone to the inn, I believe ; 
but—oh, my dear, surely it is all a mistake, 
for he seems such a vulgar person !” 

‘He is,” said Maud, with conviction ; 
“but he is rich, and—oh, I wish I'd never 
met him! I wish he and his money were 
at the bottom of the sea!” 

“ Never mind, dear. Joan will be here 
directly now,” Aunt Emmie said sooth- 
ingly. ‘‘She has only gone to see Mrs, 
Smith.” 

“Shall I go down the road and meet 
her?” Rupert asked, with a quick glance 
at Maud.” “I know the cottage.” 

“TI wish you would,” Aunt Deborah ex- 
claimed. “I really cannot encounter him 
again,” 

Rupert nodded and turned away. He, 
like Aunt Emmie, had great faith in Miss 
Raven’s force of character. Besides, she 
knew all about Maud’s troubles, and would 
be able to help her out of them if anybody 
could. In any case he could do nothing, 
and would be better out of the way. 

Yet he was greatly troubled and per- 
plexed. He knew nothing of the girl’s 
domestic anxieties, nor of the influences 





which had been brought to bear upon her; 
and it gave him a moral shock to hear her 
speak of this old man’s money as though 
she might have a possible interest in it. 
He liked Maud, he told himself; he liked 
her very much indeed, and he respected 
her; but surely if such a man as her aunts 
described ventured “to take things for 
granted ” in this way, she must have done 
a little more than tolerate him in the past. 
Altogether, Rupert felt strangely disap- 
pointed in her, and more hurt than he would 
have cared to confess ; for, after all, what 
could it matter to him? Soon, very soon 
now, he would be leaving Ravensbourne ; 
and in his wandering life there would be 
little probability of their meeting again. 
Somehow it had never struck him in this 
light before ; nor was the idea—now that 
it hadoccurred to him—at all a pleasant one. 

He quickened his steps unconsciously, 
and walked swiftly on up the road to the 
village, not doubting that he should pre- 
sently meet Aunt Joan, from whom he 
might hear further particulars; but Aunt 
Joan, as it chanced, had gone home another 
way. 

Thus she arrived before him, and was 
received by her sisters with a highly sen- 
sational account of their interview with 
Maud’s objectionable suitor, to which she 
listened quietly and without comment, 
merely nodding her large round hat once 
or twice so emphatically that, had it not 
been secured by a broad ribbon under the 
chin, it must have fallen to the ground. 

“Where's the child now?” she de- 
manded at length, when the flood of words 
had somewhat abated. 

** Gone to her own room in a tantrum,” 
Mrs. Cranstoune said sweetly. ‘ Really, 
one cannot say a word to young people 
nowadays. I merely observed that it was 
a most unfortunate coincidence that this 
should have occurred while Rupert was 
with us, and she flared up in a moment— 
asked if we thought it was pleasant for 
her, and a great deal of nonsense—and ran 
upstairs in a fine temper. I should just let 
her alone, Joan, if I were you.” 

“ Pity you didn’t think of that in time, 
Deb, for it’s a little late now,” brusquely. 
** You might have seen the girl was over- 
strained, and worried out of her life; but 
you never see an inch beyond your nose, 
and you never think of any one but your- 
self, Emmie, you’re a good soul! Just 
run up and tell Maud not to worry herself 
any more. Tell her I’ve seen the fellow, 
and sent him about his business.” 
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“Oh, Joan! But how?” 

“ A little plain-speaking, that was all.” 
And Miss Raven chuckled grimly at the 
recollection. ‘ Well, he brought it on 
himself, He won’t come here any more. 
And I shall write to her father and give 
him a piece of my mind. Such a man! 
A man? An elderly money-bag, rather ! 
Where’s Rupert ?” she broke off abruptly. 

‘“‘Gone to Mrs. Smith’s to meet you.” 
And Aunt Emmie hurried off on her errand. 

“ Ah, then I'll go down to the gate and 
meet him.” And she did. 

When Maud came downstairs a little 
later she saw them returning together, and 
slipped out at the garden door so as to 
avold meeting them ; for she was bitterly 
conscious of the truth of Aunt Deborah’s 
words, and felt that she would not for the 
world Rupert should have known of all this, 

What could he think of her? she won- 
dered painfully, as she ran down a side 
walk to the little wood; and her pale 
cheeks flamed as she recalled that one 
quick glance he had given her—a glance 
so full of question and of doubt. 

She threw herself down on the grass, in 
the wavering lights and shadows beneath 
the trees, and hid her burning face in her 
hands. 

Oh, if only she could hide herself alto- 
gether from him! If only she could forget, 
and be forgotten, for ever ! 

‘Maud! Maud! Where are you?” 

His voice sounded cheerily through the 
summer silence, and she started and sprang 
to her feet. 

“Maud, I say! Maud!” 

He was close at hand now. Even as she 
stood there listening he came from behind 
the trees, and the dreaded moment of 
meeting was over. 

* Aunt Joan sent me,” he said, speaking 
rather rapidly, and as though a little 
doubtful of his reception. ‘She has just 
come home, and she wants to see you 
presently.” 

‘‘T will go to her at once.” 

She spoke nervously, and turned to go; 
but he came nearer, and laid a detaining 
hand on her arm. 

“She said ‘presently,’ Maud. I want 
to see you—to speak to you—now!” 

He paused, but she made no reply. She 
stood there waiting, her eyes bent on the 
ground ; and he looked at her in silence. 





The sunbeams shone on her golden hair, 
lighting it up gloriously ; but her face was 
half averted from him, and in shadow, so 
that he could not see the changing emo- 
tions that flitted across it, But something 
in her attitude moved him strangely, and 
he exclaimed : 

“Mand, you and I are friends—true 
friends. May I speak frankly to you?” 

‘“‘ Yes,” she said, after a moment's hesi- 
tation ; but she did not turn to him, or 
raise her eyes from the ground. 

‘‘ Aunt Joan has told me all. I know 
what the trouble was at which you hinted, 
and how you have been urged to sacrifice 
yourself for your family. I am sure you 
know how deeply I respect you for wishing 
to help those who seem to have had so 
little consideration for you; but it was a 
mistake, dear—indeed it was a mistake.” 

“T know it.” 

She spoke so low that her voice was 
scarcely audible. 

“Maud, we are agreed in this. Muet 
our agreement stop here? We are such 
good friends that is it not possible we 
may be yet more to each other? This— 
mistake has shown me something that I 
did not know before. I love you, dear.” 

She raised her eyes then, and looked at 
him intently, wonderingly. 

“Me? You love me?” she faltered. 
* You can say so after this?” 

‘“Why not? It was for your people’s 
sake you tried to think of it, and I heartily 
respect your motives. But what is my 
answer, Maud? I’m too old for you, I 
know—five-and-thirty, and——’” 

“* He was over fifty!” she said, blushing 
hotly. 

“Tve led a wandering life,” he went 
on, without heeding the interruption ; 
“but have gathered some moss for a 
rolling stone, so that I’m not quite a 
pauper. Will you come out with me 
when I go back to Australia, and make 
the happiness of my life?” 

“With you, Rupert? Yes; wherever 
you please.” 

So they settled it; and Aunt Emmie 
wept with joy, while Aunt Joan gave them 
her blessing. But Aunt Deborah only said 
she thought Rupert might have done very 
much better. However, she always said 
that of every bridegroom, so that no one 
attached much importance to her opinion. 
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